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NOTES EN ROUTE 


B In many years of travel, | have visited 
nearly 400 campuses. In many ways each is 
unique yet they are very much alike, some- 
how. Still, | wasn’t prepared for the experi- 
ence that awaited me at the University of 
Virginia last spring. Virginia has no campus. 
but has a “Grounds” which, according to 
tradition, is the “most beloved earth on 


earth.” 


B At Virginia no student appears on the 
“Grounds” without jacket and tie. That's 
quite unique in the light of prevailing 
campus mores. Yet many familiar elements 
are present too, such as the usual round 
of extra-curricular activities, the political 
maneuverings and combinations, the students 
who think of the university only in terms of 
preparation for a job, the students who are 
torn and confused by the conflicting claims 
and pressures of campus life, the devoted 
groups of students in the YMCA Cabinet 
and the church fellowships, and some _ pro- 
fessors who are concerned with the religious 


needs of men. 


& \ly trip to Atlanta University a year ago 
was one of my finest experiences. For three 
days I lived on the campus with 125 men 
who were representing the Student YMCA‘s 
of the southern states at the Area Student 
Council meeting. If one gets discouraged 
about progress in building interracial brother- 
hood, he should attend one of our Move- 
ments conferences or council meetings in 
the South. 


B&B One of the joys of my job is the recruit- 
ing trip, once or twice each year, to Yale 
Divinity School, It is like old-home week. 
for | always see a score or more of students 
who, as undergraduates, were in positions of 
responsibility in our Movement all across 
the country. As | talk with these students 
| feel that our Movement is having a real 
part in developing leadership for the Church. 


B&B One of the most exciting things | have 
seen this year is Michigan State’s faculty 
group on Religion in Higher Education. 
Under the able leadership of Lester Dobyns. 
twelve or fifteen faculty men meet each 
week to dig into the problems involved in 


being a Christian professor. 


The University of Wisconsin YMCA 
broke ground this fall for a $600,000 build- 
ing. Aware that brick and mortar are not 
ends in themselves, the Wisconsin board has 
made an intensive study of the function of 
the YMCA in the university. An adequate 
program and staff to meet the needs and op- 
portunities on that campus are as much in 
the plans at Wisconsin as are the blueprints 
for the new plant. 


By Harold W. Colvin, who for a quarter 
century has been a secretary of the 
National Student Council of the YMCA 
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A, examination of the Latin roots of the 
words religion and university encourages us to 
believe that the role of religion and the role of 
the university must be one. For the first seems 
to derive from the Latin word meaning to bind 
and the second from two words which may be 
translated to make one. If the purpose of re- 
ligion is to bind and that of the university to 
unite. there can surely be no conflict between 
them either in method or objective. It is; then. 
a symptom of the lack of health in both the in- 
stitutions of religion and higher education that 
the university so commonly regards religion as 
divisive and the churches look upon the uni- 
versities as breaking the life and thought of 
man into arbitrary and isolated segments. If 
both accusations are even partially true, it is 
easy to see why a harmonious relationship be- 
tween religion and the university is so difficult. 

It is quite evident, however, that we cannot 
hope to establish beyond question the similar- 
ity of the roles of religion and the university 
merely by the examination of the original 
meaning of words. In the days when Latin 
was the universal language in the western 
world, religion and the Roman Church were 
one and the same. The medieval university was 
the child of that Church. Its role was defined 
by the Church and its scholars were, in 
their intellectual endeavors as well as in 


today that truth is one and is to be appre- 
hended by faith as well as by the exercise of 
reason. These few voices may indeed be the 
truly prophetic ones, and for that reason it is 
very tempting simply to review what Moberly, 
Nash, Lowe, Bell and others are saying to us. 
In this statement there will be no such review, 
for the simple reason that there can be no sub- 
stitute for a careful reading of what these men 
and others have to say. Further. we must 
think about this problem for ourselves, for 
only thus will we understand its difficulty and 
complexity and at the same time glimpse the 
possibilities of its solution. 

It may be worthwhile to begin by facing 
the truth about religion and the university. In 
the formal sense, they have little to do with 
each other. There are chapels on many uni- 
versity campuses. There are departments of 
religion and there are voluntary religious pro- 
grams. Even where such provisions for study 
of religion or religious activities cannot be 
made officially, no objections are being made 
to off-campus activities of religious groups. 
But let us be clear about all of this: taken to- 
gether it does not represent a comprehensive 
view of the similar roles of religion and the 
university. It does. in fact. indicate clearly 


their personal conduct, under the direct 
supervision of that unchallenged reli- 
gious authority. Ultimate truth could 
be apprehended by man not through the 
exercise of his reason but only by faith, 
which meant in practical terms the re- 
ceiving of the sacraments. belief in the 
doctrines, and submission to the author- 
ity of the Church. In the work of Thom- 
as Aquinas, the relationship that must 
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obtain between faith and reason is so 
fully elaborated that one senses there 
can be no aspect of intellectual endeavor 
which is not included in and subordinated to 
the pattern of divine truth of which the Church 
is both dispenser and defender. In this con- 
text. the role of religion and the role of the 
university are as similar as the Latin words to 
which we referred above. 

Our contemporary problem can be stated 
bluntly by observing that the Church no longer 
is united, the university no longer is the ser- 
vant of divine revelation, and only a few voices 
in religious or academic circles are insisting 
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that the role of religion is quite different from 
that of the university. And it indicates even 
more clearly that neither religion nor the uni- 
versity has very much confidence in the unify- 
ing and universalizing function which both 
have traditionally exercised. Brief statements 
are never wholly just, but it would appear 
that the university regards religion either as 
a segment of human experience and knowl- 
edge or as the expression of loyalty to a par- 
ticular cult. Organized religion, in turn, re- 
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By ALEXANDER MILLER, a native New Zealander who 
has been the Executive Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in that country and currently is teaching in Stan- 
ford University, in the Special Program of Humanities. 


What makes or unmakes a 


different from another’). as well as Bernard Shaw. 

The prevailing mood was dominated by an evolutionary 
theory offering itself as an optimistic life philosophy, and 
by a mechanistic science (behaviorism in psychology for ex- 
ample) which admitted no limit to the manipulability of 
human stuff. Communism was a very live option indeed. As 
for historic Christianity—‘Christianity,” said a young 
spokesman for the triumphant mood, “is dead. The problem 
is how to get rid of the body before it smells too much.” 

Within the churches the modernist movement was at the 
height of its power, creating its own reaction in an intran- 
sigent fundamentalism. For those of us who were trying to 
be our intellectual age (in more senses than one) the choice 
here was no choice at all. We quickly had the Bible cut down 
to our 20th century size, as a compendium of religious and 
moral material which might or might not stand up under 
the biting acids of modernity. 

The positive elements in the situation were, first. an in- 
tense intellectual eagerness which made us gulp Fosdick 
along with Shaw, Mencken and the younger Eliot: and sec- 
ond, a consuming social passion which stemmed directly 
out of Rauschenbusch and was quickened by the begin- 
nings of economic depression and the visible presence of 
destitution. 


Changing cultural climate 


Unless I’m out of touch completely, the situation is trans- 
formed. Now, the naturalist-mechanist in the classroom may 
be vocal and terrible there, but he is actually an anachro- 
nism, his stuff a little musty and around him the aura of a 
forgotten man. This does not prove him wrong: but he is 
old-fashioned. It is a very curious anomaly that just about 
the time when we have naturalistic presuppositions struc- 
tured into our academic disciplines—especially in the social 
sciences—the most influential intellectual workers of our 
day are preoccupied again with the issues of faith, and many 
of them are explicitly Christian—like Berdyaev, Maritain, 
Niebuhr, Toynbee and the later Eliot. 


> I was a little shaken when addressing a student group the So far now from believing that science is either a know. 
: other night, to realize that not one member of it was alive all or a fix-all, it is almost axiomatic that the science which 
f when I was in college. This somber and salutary reflection provides certain ingredients of progress provides by the 
€ explains the somewhat fatherly manner of what follows. It same act the ingredients of catastrophe. Rather than giy- 
a tempts me to compare the intellectual atmosphere of 1930 ing to science the prerogative in defining truth or value, it 
; with that of 1952. In 1930 I was in New Zealand and not in is truer to say that if a thing can be demonstrated it is 
7 America, but I doubt if the intellectual temper abroad was bound to be trivial, since most of the choices and the loyal- 
a radically different from that which prevailed here. We read ties, the loves and the aversions which shape life for good 
H. L. Mencken (“Love is the delusion that one woman is __ or ill are neither scientifically predictable nor scientifically 


disposable. Science can keep its high and authentic status in 
human affairs only if it resists the temptation—no longer 
very tempting—to self-idolatry. 

The initiative is transferred now from naturalism to ex- 
istentialism. And what, in heaven’s name, is that? It has 
become a catch-all word for “philosophies” as diverse as 
those of Kierkegaard and Marx, Sartre the atheist and 
Marcel the Catholic. I think you'll find when you look into 
it, as you are bound to do, that even when it takes a secular 
form it is a secularized version of the Gospel principle that 
purity of heart is the condition of knowledge, that truth— 
saving truth, vital truth—yields itself to the man of integ- 
rity, not to the man of sophistication. 

With this changing cultural climate goes a transforma- 
tion in the life of the Church. From a diluted modernism 
the Church has returned with conviction and exhilaration 
to a new understanding of what we have in the Bible: not 
a compendium of religious reflections more or less rele- 
vant, more or less sound, but the indispensable record of the 
faith by which the Hebrew-Christian community has lived 
these many generations, with the grounds for that faith. 
Here is that Heilsgeschichte (history of salvation) with its 
crown and climax in the Man Christ Jesus, which is the 
clue to all history just as the climactic events of our lives, 
like the commitment of love, help us to make sense of the 
whole. 


Life is simpler in 1952 


So at one level, or so it seems to me, life for a student is 
simpler in 1952 than it was in 1930. This does not mean 
that the Christian commitment is easier or the Christian 
obedience less exacting. But it does mean that we can save 
ourselves some time. In 1930 we had to fight all sorts of 
false fronts: against an idolatrous science, for example, and 
against a shallow evolutionary optimism. Now the sting 
has been taken out of both and we are free, without con- 
stant distraction, to face the terror and the challenge of the 
Christian faith itself. 
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Christian student 


In one sense, as I say, this makes life easier. But it opens 
up to us the true vocation of the Christian student. which 
is by no means easy. 


Our problem: to make connections 


Our problem is not to make choices between modern- 
ism and fundamentalism, or between science and faith. but 
to make connections between— 


1. Christian faith and secular learning. It is not enough 
to say, in a negative sort of way, that there is no longer any 
necessary ground of conflict between science and religion. 
That is true enough: but we have to. work out a much 
more positive connection, not only between Christian faith 
and scientific work, but between Christian faith and the 
whole enterprise of learning which is the business of the 
university. It is clear that science can neither give us faith 
nor take it away, any more than it can give or take away 
love. Neither depth nor height nor any fact or dimension of 
the mind is able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. But this is not a ground for 
indifference to the world of the mind. It is the charter for 
intellectual adventure of the most exhilarating kind. “To 
think well is to serve God in the interior court” (Thomas 
Traherne). And this is the high office and achievement not 
only of the pious scholar, but of every man who does his 
academic work with true and scholarly integrity. There is 
no place in the Christian apprehension of life—in which 
Christ is Logos and all truth is His truth—for any cyni- 
cism about the work of the scholar who does not share our 
Christian faith. Christian cynicism about the atheist pro- 
fessor generally cloaks the fear that the man has got some- 
thing. When we have ceased to fear him we are free to 
honor him—as a most notable servant of God in so far as 
he does his work well. 

And what is true of the individual scholar is true also of 
the university, that it serves God best when it is true to its 
own authentic nature, even when its discoveries are disturb- 
ing to the present forms of faith. 


2. The community of faith and the community of 
learning. The problem of the Church and the university 
is not simply the problem of bringing into connection two 
different sets of ideas. It is fairly simple to provide some 
sort of discussion in the university curriculum of the his- 
tory and the forms and the philosophies of religion. This is 
being done and will be done, more and more. No doubt the 
university ought to do that, if only for the sake of its own 
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scholarly integrity and its ideal of comprehensiveness. 

The problem is more exacting than that. It is to make 
the Christian faith and tradition visible in the university 
community in its own authentic strength and coherence: 
it is to bring the Community of Faith into live communica- 
tion with the Community of Learning while allowing each 
to be true to itself. It is not to win Christian control of the 
university and then fire all the atheists, as the egregious Mr. 
Buckley (God and Man at Yale) suggests. It is to find ways 
by which the Christian community can live out its own es- 
sential life within the university. Our hope is that the con- 
stitutional bars to this may come down, one after another. 
But as long as those bars are up there is a high respon- 
sibility upon our student groups on or about the campus 
to make sure that in their fellowship the Community of 
Faith is really visible with the best of its worship, doctrine 
and fellowship, so that the student during his four momen- 
tous years may live not in one community but in two, and 
may learn that they belong together. 


3. Personal faith and scholarly work. To bring these 
two together is the vocation of the Christian student. There 
is still the temptation, when confronted by the naturalism 
which is still deep-rooted in much classroom teaching, either 
to capitulate to it and let a Christian commitment go, or to 
take shelter from it in a shapeless and sentimental piety. 
There are two things that might usefully be said here, the 
one relating to the nature of Christian faith, the other to 
the nature of Christian witness: 

(a) The only truly destructive atheism is the fear of 
facts. To flee from any fact, however disturbing, is to dis- 
believe in God. There is no true faith in God that can live 
only in intellectual nooks and crannies. Intellectual timidity 
is sheer unfaith. There is no authentic piety to be bought 
at the price of intellectual dishonesty. 

(b) It is true in the university, as elsewhere, that the best 
form of witness is a true and godly life. But in a Commu- 
nity of Learning a true and godly life is a true and intel- 
lectual life. To be faithful to Christ in this situation is to 
serve him with the mind. Last summer I visited a motel 
where the office was plastered with texts like “God is Love” 
and the dust was thick under the beds. Just as fatal to a true 
and vital witness is the conjunction of a Christian profes- 
sion and a slovenly scholarship. 
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Religious emphasis— 


What is here described began as an effort to make inter- 
faith cooperation in a state university something other than 
an aimless process of finding and proclaiming the highest 
common factor in the different religious traditions, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. 

Qur discussions at the University of North Carolina be- 
gan with the conviction that far too often the conduct of 
these attempts has been governed by the notion that noth- 
ing peculiar to any one of these particular religious tradi- 
tions should be mentioned. The inevitable result has been 
a little like skinning an onion—when the process has gone 
on long enough there is no onion left! 


Convictions took shape in words 

Our specific jumping-off point in these discussions was 
awareness of a genuine anxiety concerning the eflective- 
ness of a typical Religious Emphasis Week. At the end of 
our last “R.E.” Week, many students forcefully expressed 
their conviction that the strenuous program, beginning with 
the conventional breakfast with leaders at 7 A.M.. to bull 
sessions at midnight. was close to being a spiritual, emo- 
tional and intellectual marathon. The additional judgment 
was that the typical R.E.W. program, as we knew it, did 
not provide for a successful presentation of the religious 
views of the cooperating groups. so that two real needs 
could be met—first, to deepen the faith of individuals in 
their own tradition, and second, to promote interfaith un- 
derstanding. Subsequently, discussion showed that these 
goals, alone. were insufficient. Eventually, at a conference 
center providentially called “New Hope.” the following 
statement of conviction was worked out: 


The Interfaith Council feels that the need of all people 
today ts a faith in and understanding of the one Crea- 
tor and Judge of all men. The Council holds that it is 
the responsibility of the cooperating groups to pro- 
claim, in terms of their own particular faiths within 
their common heritage, the need for allegiance to Him 
as over against the claims of all lesser loyalties of na- 
tion, race. “way of life.” etc. The believers in God must 
show forth the relationship of all aspects of students’ 
lives to this one Lord and God in politics, education, 
marriage and the family, economics and the like. 


By ARNOLD S. NASH, James A. Gray Professor of 
the History of Religion at the University of North 
Carolina, and Advisor to the Interfaith Council on 
that campus. He is editor of “Protestant Thought 
in the Twentieth Century” and author of “The Uni- 
versity and the Modern World” (Macmillan books), 


Obviously one week is not enough time for this pro- 
gram. Therefore it ts felt that the program should be 
continuous through the school year. In order to present 
a composite picture of our relationship to God. each 
participating group will be asked to provide, after ap.- 
proval by the Council. a recognized authority on a par- 
ticular aspect of this same subject who would play his 
part in a coordinated interfaith program. The same 
techniques as used before, house and dorm discussions, 
convocations, group talks, and personal interviews, will 
be used. However, these programs will be planned for 
any time during the year that the speaker can come to 
the campus. 


It is hoped that by emphasizing group responsibility 
the interfaith program will not only be more fruitful 
but also will require less time per individual to make 
it function. 


It should be emphasized that each speaker would be 
entirely free to express his convictions in the light of 
his own ecclesiastical tradition, whether Jewish, Roman 
Catholic. or Protestant. We are not trying to limit our 
proclamation to the highest common factor of these 
faiths. 


Convictions translated into program 


These convictions were subsequently embodied in the 
program for last year, although naturally experience in 
working them out has modified them. The most substantial 
change is that quite soon both student leaders and _profes- 
sional religious workers became convinced that the cutting 
edge of the problem lay in relating the “New Hope State- 
ment” to university study. The two practical outcomes of 
this change of emphasis were, (1) the speakers were 
chosen. and are still being chosen by the Council, rather 
than by the separate groups and, (2) no speaker has been 
brought to the campus except with the support of some 
academic department or “professional” school. This was 
done since experience had shown that one of the great 
weaknesses in the typical Religious Emphasis Week pro- 
gram is that a speaker will go into a classroom and discuss 
what he has to say without any reference to whether the 
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not for a week 
but all year long 


students. in front of him are the members of Sociology 52 
or Chemistry 95 or Classics 73! It was recognized that, of 
course. students are persons before they are students, yet 
unless the insights of faith can be related to that which 
makes a person into a student—1.e., his studies—then re- 
ligion is unrelated to life and hence it is either irrelevant or 
barren. 

Thus. with the cooperation of the Chancellor, depart- 
mental heads and deans were made cognizant of the whole 
plan. No speaker was selected unless, in addition to recog- 
nized proficiency in an academic field of study, he could 
relate that field in a forceful and persuasive fashion to his 
own faith. What happened then can perhaps be best under- 
stood by quoting actual examples, indicating in each case 
the tradition from which the speaker came and the field of 
his professional studies. 


How the plan worked 


PROFESSOR HOXIE FAIRCHILD, a distinguished Episcopa- 
lian layman who is a Professor of English at Hunter Col- 
lege, accomplished some sterling work in our English 
Department in two or three days of work with graduate 
students and teachers. (Indeed, the meetings with him set 
the pattern in that the major part of a speaker's visit of 
two or three days on the campus is spent with students and 
instructors in a particular field. However, at least one pub- 
lic meeting is open to any one who wishes to come. Even 
in these public meetings a man’s academic specialism is 
made central to his witness. ) 

PROFESSOR GEORGE FORELL, a Lutheran philosopher from 
Gustavus Adolphus College in Minnesota, achieved some 
significant results with classes in philosophy. 

With PROFESSOR JOHN BENNETT of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York we built upon the fact that he pos- 
sesses a unique knowledge of the various ways in which 
Christians throughout the world are seeking to relate the 
Christian faith to economic thought and practice. Conse- 
quently the major part of his time was spent with students 
and faculty members in the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


FATHER LAFARGE, well-known Roman Catholic sociologist 
and journalist, was used in a two-way capacity. In several 
sociology classes and seminars, he spoke on the meaning 
of Catholic sociology, while in the School of Journalism he 
discussed the insights which have come his way as the edi- 
tor of an influential religious journal. 

DURING THE COMING ACADEMIC YEAR the natural sciences, 
in particular, will be well represented. Dr. William Pollard, 
Director of the Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge 
and an accomplished theologian in his own right, will pick 
up some of the challenges that appear when a Christian tries 
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to deal with the implications of atomic discoveries in their 
relevance to medicine as well as to scientific technology. 
Next winter we are to have Hugh Taylor, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School at Princeton, well-known Roman Catholic lay- 
man and distinguished physical chemist. As | write, final 
preparations are being made for a visit by Dr. Arnold 
Flaten, Professor of Art History with a Lutheran theological 
background, who will spend his time with us in relating 
artistic endeavor to the realities of the Christian faith. Will 
Herberg, who is rapidly building up a reputation as an ex- 
ponent of “neo-orthodox Judaism,” will be with us this 
month (December) to speak to classes which have a special 
concern with contemporary economics and politics. 

It may not be amiss to mention that not the least ad- 
vantage of this method is that, with the whole year as our 
canvas, it has proved much easier to obtain the speakers 
who would fit into the program. Moreover, by appearing 
on the campus with no “rival” speaker each visitor has been 
used in a much more economical fashion. Perhaps even 
more important still, no speaker has had any need to com- 
promise in the statement of his own convictions. He is 
brought to the campus on the understanding that we want 
him during those few days to give his independent witness 
to the faith that is in him. 


Much still remains to be done 

The speakers, subjects and religious traditions, listed 
above, are necessarily incomplete and are offered as typi- 
cal illustrations. Others could be quoted. For example, one 
of the most fruitful parts of the program was a speech from 
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JOHN BENNETT JOHN LAFARGE 
Dr. Joseph Sittler of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, at a dinner when he indicated how, granted ihe 
theology behind the “New Hope” statement. it was possible 
to integrate the ecumenical Christian approach with the 
plan and program of interfaith cooperation there envis- 
ioned. 

It would be both foolish and unfair to suggest that this 
program has met with unqualified approval on our campus. 
Some influential faculty members have tended to regard it 
as a kind of academic imperialism: caustic comments have 
been heard, to the effect that the religious groups and 
churches are once more trying to take over “the univer- 
sity. Nevertheless, the experiment seems so far to have 
been one of not inconsiderable significance in the life of 
Chapel Hill. Much more still remains to be done as we go 
forward in the spirit of the concluding paragraph of the 
“statement”: “May it be our constant and sincere prayer 
throughout this year that God will increase our faith, give 
us wisdom, and increase our understanding of Him and 
each other, and measure up to the possibilities of the job 
before us.” 
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Are colleges democratic institutions? 


How democratic are our colleges? If American political 
structure is what you mean by “democratic,” then almost 
none of our colleges and universities qualifies. In our politi- 
cal structure the citizens determine broad policies by their 
votes in elections and through chosen representatives in leg- 
islative bodies. These policies are administered by officials 
responsible to the whole body of citizens, either directly (by 
election) or indirectly (through legislative control over ap- 
propriations). It can happen that this situation is cor- 
rupted by bosses or bribes, but it is fundamental to our 
political system that the executive should be the servant of 
his constituency and not their master or “Fuehrer.” 

A university is different. Its “constituency” consists of 
students, parents and alumni, faculty and other employees. 
donors, and the community. Each group has a very different 
kind of interest in the institution. Legally, control is in the 
hands of none of these, but resides in a Board of Trustees, 
a self-perpetuating body whose members usually are not 
elected by the constituency. This board appoints a presi- 
dent. and in practice expresses its authority through him. 
Traditionally, a president is supposed to be free, or fired. 
That is, the board generally (or usually) supports his poli- 
cies, but fires him if he loses board support. In practice. 
there is frequent interference. The president in turn shares 
his authority by making it a fixed policy to seek and ac- 
cept the counsel of the faculty on certain matters. Some 
powers, as over curriculum, may belong to the faculty by 
board action or by charter, but in theory the power is all in 
the board and president. 

There are striking exceptions to this traditional pattern, 
but the exceptions are few. Therefore, any authority exer- 
cised by student councils or committees is second-hand. 
even though it may be a large and significant authority, es- 
pecially in the important field of extra-curricular activity. 

The prevailing university structure is admittedly not 
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democratic, yet many educational institutions, especially 
smaller ones, have achieved a spirit of mutual respect and 
concern among students, faculty and administration, caus- 
ing each to seek and attend the suggestions of the others, 
Thus, practically, all do share in decisions of all kinds. 

But how can or should students share in the develop- 
ment of university policy or curriculum? First we must 
get clear what is to be done. Then the student part will be 
more clear. 


What is education? 

The first universities in America afirmed the ideal of 
“Liberal Education” and most of our institutions are still 
known as “Liberal Arts Colleges.” This education sought 
to give the student four things: (1) “Mental discipline,” 
through such courses as Latin and Mathematics. The theory 
of learning was faulty, but it is practically sound to empha- 
size that good scholarship—or simply passing a course— 
requires both habits and skills that can be cultivated. 
(2) Knowledge of the world around, through studies of 
nature and society. (3) Insight and understanding of 
meanings and relationships. It is not enough to memorize 
facts; we must also see them in rational relationships. 
(4) Sensitivity to beauty and goodness, ranging all the 
way from good manners to the subtle responses evoked in 
art and ethics. 

This whole program was carried over from the European 
universities, and was directed at those possessing more than 
average wealth and leisure. But it did make useful social 
leaders out of otherwise dangerous drones. The classic 
documents of religious and political freedom came from 
the pens of men with such education. Men were liberated 
from the narrowness of interests and consciousness of class 
which would otherwise have been theirs, into a broader 
consciousness of the scope of life and its setting, an aware- 
ness of inter-relationships of people and nature, and some 
degree of self-critical objectivity. 
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controls the college 


This /iberating function of education is needed today in 
a new setting. Some educators have made a kind of rear 
guard stand upon the un-American dream of an “‘intellec- 
tual aristocracy” of those who think but do not soil their 
hands. But this looks back to feudalism. All citizens. not 
just an aristocracy, need to be liberated from narrowness 
of life and to be integrated as persons. We have a divided 
society today, with both laboring and professional groups, 
for instance, so lacking in broad interests beyond their own 
group that they fail to furnish a fair share of leadership 
or support for community causes. We need people with per- 
spective and spirit which overarches the divisions of our 
culture. 

There is no division in the nature of things between eco- 
nomic life, “culture,” and the plain work of the world. 
Our problem then is, How can students assure themselves 
of an education which will make them liberated persons? 


Liberated students 


Sometimes when I think of Bill, | wonder if the institu- 
tional setting makes much difference to the quality of edu- 
cation. | remember visiting his college when he was YMCA 
president. The school was literally bankrupt, teachers un- 
paid and disgruntled, equipment inadequate, student and 
faculty morale poor. Today Bill is one of the most cul- 
tured, liberated, integrated, wise persons I know. A good 
student can get a good education anywhere. 

The old standard unrevised curriculum does not meet the 
problem of today’s two million undergraduates. Would it 
not be equally silly to mold the curriculum to fit a ques- 
tionnaire on student opinion? Would you have a new ques- 
tionnaire and a new curriculum each year? Yet, certainly, 
this educational experience should give students the tools 
with which to build their lives more soundly on the basis of 
their own objectives. 

The curriculum is a joint concern of the students, the 
faculty and administration, and the community. It must 
balance three functions: (1) transmission of the cultural 
heritage of the past, (2) preparation for new problems in 
the years ahead and (3) adaptation to the needs and in- 
terests of students today. 

This joint concern may be expressed through committees 
on which students and faculty sit together. I know of one 
university in which a three-year restudy of educational poli- 
cles and activities includes several such committees. This 
is true of many colleges, yet in most institutions today the 
curriculum is strictly in the hands of the faculty. In any 
case, the thoughtful student can do a great deal for him- 
self and for American higher education. 

Very probably, students influence curricular offerings as 
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much when they do not sit on committees as when they do. 
Faculty members are somewhat in the position of the busi- 
ness man with something to sell. Both are anxious to please 
the customer, and both look beyond the sale to the 
return of the satisfied customer. By his selection of courses 
and by his comments to faculty advisors, the student wields 
great power over the catalogue. When the student’s views 
are made more specific, in comments on courses or in more 
formal requests and petitions, the effect becomes visible. In 
my own department, the suggestions of a group of grad- 
uating majors two years ago led to extensive revisions in 
courses offered and in the content of these courses. Of 
course, the faculty members of the department added their 
own experience and judgment to the views of the students, 
and worked out details on the basis of their knowledge of 
academic factors. But the changes were sparked by the 
students. 

The effect of student interests is greatest and best when 
the students are simply seeking integrating and liberating 
educational experiences for themselves. Which course it 
will be depends on the instructor and the student himself 
as much as on the department and course. The point is to 
use some course as an occasion for an over-view of the 
whole wide range of human knowledge, with an orienta- 
tion of the self within this vastness, such as to lift the self 
above its ingrowing interests to a rational objectivity which 
makes sound self-criticism possible. 

Students today seem more apt to get this perspective out- 
side the classroom than within it. Probably this is not a 
bad thing, for it emphasizes the important fact that real 
education is not confined to formal courses. The tremen- 
dous importance of the student Christian movement con- 
ferences is due in-part to the fact that they meet this need. 
It was at a Geneva student conference that I first began to 
see how the scattered pieces of knowledge and experience 
might fit into one whole, and I have heard the same testi- 
mony from literally hundreds of others. That is why I firmly 
believe a student Christian conference should be part of 
every education. 

But the extra-curricular life of the campus is also an ef- 
fective creator of these liberated persons. Activities bring 
students into new breadth of contacts and appreciations. It 
may be a Y meeting, or a dormitory bull session which 
opens one’s eyes to a world of people who are deeply differ- 
ent from our former provincial pals, yet also our own kin. 
The half serious student discussion may bring together the 
materials from half a dozen courses and help us to see the 
relationship between the splinters of a split curriculum. 

The integration of student educational experience may be 

Continued on page 16 
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Pressure: by social-economic forces 


Ae groups of one kind or another are the forces 
which shape university policy. In fact, there are indirect 
influences which determine the nature of a university or 
college before the direct pressures become operative. 

The very social and economic composition of the student 
body determines the kind of a place a university is, for 
in America intellectual ability is not necessarily the de- 
termining criterion for college attendance. I learned this 
as Research and Education Director of ClO. when in labor 
institutes I discovered minds more curious and _ original 
than many that were to be found in college halls. | 
also learned that advanced education was out of the reach 
of these alert minds—-“No money .. . too many kids... 
the depression .. . | had to go to work.” Or, “I never 
thought about going to college. none of my friends went.” 
The home background and the ability of parents to support 
the student are more determinative of academic enroll- 
ment than is intellectual acumen, though it is not popular 
to admit that there are class distinctions in American 
education. 

Perhaps this accounts for the fact that, contrary to 
opinion, students on university and college campuses are 
more politically conservative than the prevailing senti- 
ment. In 1936 Washtenaw County, Michigan, and the Ann 
Arbor community were Republican islands in a Demo- 
cratic ocean, and | actually had to take students to nearby 
industrial cities and have them sample other opinion to 
convince them that Roosevelt should be re-elected. 
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Pressure: by alumni 


Many parents send their children to college to make 
sure that they will meet others like themselves. After grad. 
uation the young people are reassimilated into the ey}. 
tural group which produced them and become alumni. 
Sometime as alumni they are quiescent, but not for long, 
As products and ultimately protectors of a way of life, 
the alumni determine that the university or college which 
produced them shall be kept unblemished for their songs. 
Once a year they return, sing the old songs, see a foot. 
ball game, and visit the old fraternity. The more ambitious 
alumni, anxious that their alma mater shall win its share 
of football games, keep their eyes open for future all. 
Americans and subsidize their educations. 

Perhaps the most amazing difference between the Uni. 
versity of Chicago and other American universities is ex. 
actly here. The demise of football carried with it the old 
football and fraternity ties. The ties once broken meant 


Pressures 


Social and economic forces exert 


a weakening of fraternity (social) life and a consequent 
strengthening of the intellectual. 

Sometimes alumni do not exert pressures on univer- 
sity policy until they are solicited to do so. A university 
goes after its alumni to solicit their money and then tries 
to please them because it needs their support. Discovering 
their influence on the university policy and naturally lik- 
ing power, the alumni move from quiescence to influence 
and sometimes to control. 


Pressure: by inflation 

Today. private and church-related institutions are in- 
creasingly the victims of inflation. Costs are going up 
more rapidly than earnings on endowments, and _ invest- 
ments are increasingly inadequate. Consequently, the pres- 
sure for survival makes the universities increasingly de- 
pendent on gifts. As recently as September, 1952, a mid- 
west metropolitan newspaper carried a long editorial so- 
liciting the support of businessmen and corporations for 
several private institutions in the area “which have done 
so much to lift educational levels.” The colleges and uni- 
versities themselves have been campaigning for gifts and 
advancing their unique arguments for education and 
character building. And not being oblivious to the signs 
of the times, | would guess there are occasional, if not 
frequent, assurances to would-be donors of the school’s 
intellectual orthodoxy. 


Pressure: by forces of conservatism 


While state-supported institutions do not have the prob- 
lems which are connected with private donations, they are 
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haunted by the necessity of getting their state appropria- 
tions from a legislature made up usually of the orthodox 
of the orthodox, who while often incapable of recognizing 
“dangerous thoughts” are always against them. Witness 
current attacks on UNESCO, from California to Flor- 
ida. Recently the President of the University of Illinois 
was severely criticized for his active interest in UNESCO 
instead of being lauded for his contribution to peace and 
world understanding. 


Perhaps the best example of conformity pressures on the 
universities is seen in the legislative reflections of cor- 
poration interests. The University of Michigan’s Labor 
Extension program, one of the finest adult education proj- 
ects in the United States, was notoriously killed when 
UAW economic literature was introduced in an _ exten- 
sion program course. In such a situation, the workers who 
were benefited by the program were almost helpless to de- 
fend it. The regents who control the university program 


a powerful impact on policy 


are elected from the social and economic groups who at- 
tend the university: labor was not represented on the 
board of regents, hence it could not affect the decision. 

Here you have one of the most significant facts in all 
American educational life. As George Counts pointed out 
years ago. “Conservative business men control boards of 
education, trustees, and regents.” And until a_ balance 
of interests is to be found on the governing bodies of 
educational institutions, there is little hope of making the 
control of universities democratic. Is there any reason 
why the great universities should not have a man from 
organized labor on the board of trustees? Or why the 
worker-parents of the children who so largely make up 
the public school enrollment should not be members of more 
boards of education? 

For a long time schools of business and departments 
of economics have been looked upon as_ training 
schools for future business men. Naturally, it was to the 
advantage of the schools and departments to have rep- 
utations for orthodoxy. However, there is increasing rec- 
ognition in universities of labor’s role in our society and 
a consequent expansion of the university's services to labor 
groups. Many schools have established industrial relations 
centers, but here too the same problem prevails. Industrial 
groups want studies and research which serve their ends 
and since they have the money to pay for them, the in- 
dustry side of the industrial relations center expands and 
is prosperous while the labor side fights for existence. 
Labor is neglecting its responsibility to help support and 
maintain balance in institutions which have so much to 
offer in information and in the forming of public opinion. 
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Pressure: by government funds 


But social conservatism and concentrated wealth from 
private sources is not the only threat to free institutions. 
Many institutions live and prosper in proportion to the 
contracts they receive from the federal government. Does 
the president want more men on his campus? Then set up 
an ROTC unit. Does he want to expand the department of 
scientific research? Then accept government subsidies for 
a defense project—atomic bombs or biological warfare, for 
instance. Of course the government will decide the limits 
of the research undertaken, but it is not too difheult to 
accommodate to the necessities of the moment when eco- 
nomic security is the temptress. Church-related schools 
which oppose the war system are at a double disadvan- 
tage. They are caught by enrollment declines at a time 
when they are being tempted to ease their financial bur- 
dens by conforming and getting their cut. The separation 
of church and state and school and state is not easy. 

Korean veterans without families receive $110 a month 
under the GI bill of Rights. This is not enough to make 
easy their enrollment in the higher tuition private uni- 
versities. So these veterans gravitate naturally toward 
state-supported schools which have lower tuition costs. 
Therefore, whether producing weapons or citizens, the 
universities are increasingly beholden to government. 

As government becomes larger and more all-inclusive 
in its impact on our lives, more and more university and 
college graduates seek employment in its services. Conse- 
quently a school which is known for its freedom of thought 
and research becomes more conservative. and its students 
likewise. The administration wants subsidies and the stu- 
dents want jobs. The prevailing student mood at the uni- 
versity of Chicago can best be described as increasing 
vocational-mindedness. It is expressed as a necessity to 
“stick to our knitting, be careful what we do and think, 
if we want a job.” 


IN SUMMARY, we find that the social and economic forces 
in America play a significant part in higher education, 
beginning with the social-economic composition of the 
school population, through the nature of their support 
and finally by their multiple dependence on government. 
The educational trends which result from these influences 
can only be reversed by deliberate efforts to change both 
the class composition and the class control of our educa- 
tional institutions at all levels. Even then it is probable 
that. as one very distinguished American educator wrote 
me, “Universities will continue to be dominated by their 
public relations. . . . The university wants to be liked, 
because it believes that only if it is liked can it get the 
money it thinks it needs.” 


By KERMIT EBY, Professor in the Division of the Social 
Sciences in the University of Chicago. Formerly Mr. Eby 
was Director of Research and Education for the C1.0. In 
1946 he was a member of the national advisory committee 
for the reorganization of education in Japan. 
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EUROPEAN SEMINAR: The group studies the political and 
religious situation in 5 or 6 countries and becomes acquaint- 
ed with European students. A YMCA or YWCA staff mem- 
ber travels with the seminar. Cost, about $900. Apply: Miss 
Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS: One school meets in 
Berkeley, Cal.; another in New York City. Academic 
credit from Pacific School of Religion or Columbia Uni- 
versity for three courses taken by members of the group. 
Estimated cost, $175—$285. Apply: Miss Jimmie Wood- 
ward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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WORK AND STUDY PROJECTS: Designed for Christian 
Association members. Students are employed 10 or 12 
weeks in a YMCA camp or summer resort hotel. Jobs 
are varied and include: groundsman, waiter, cabin maid, 
bell hop, etc. The group meets regularly in seminars. 
The summer experience is designed to help the students 
develop the leadership qualities they will need for their 
Association responsibilities for next year. A YMCA or 
YWCA staff member is director of the group. Apply: 
For Estes Park Seminar: Harold J. Kuebler, 1269 Topeka 
Ave., Topeka, Kans. For Martha’s Vineyard Seminar: 
Leonard B. Clough, 167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. For 
Middle Atlantic Region (location to be announced): 
Helene Mosier, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROJECTS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ARE SPONSORED && Ni 
YWCA. MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO STUDENTS OF All RAID ( 
GROUP IS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST, WHICH SHOUD SESS 


ECTS UNDER AUSPICES OTHER THAN YMCA-YWCA SE#?AM 
AT 10c THE COPY FROM UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUH EN 
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Ow ip summer “project.” As students work, study 
GrOUPS, they learn what the Christian 
1 for prid. Membership is an enriching experience; 
Oward year's expenses; others discover their voca- 
vice. Ane to have a better understanding of the so- 
d aihallenged to act responsibly as Christians. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR: Members 
will observe the process of federal government, attend 
hearings, observe sessions of House, Senate and Supreme 
Court. Students hold full-time paid jobs. Fees, $52. Apply: 
Miss J. Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS: In New York, Chi- 
cago and Milton-Freewater, Ore. Volunteer and paying 
jobs. For New York group, apply to Miss J. Woodward, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22. Chicago, National 
Student YWCA, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Milton- 
Freewater: Paul Keyser, 831 S.W. 6th Ave, Portland 4, Ore. 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY PROJECTS: Students find jobs, 
work at prevailing wages, live cooperatively and meet 
in evening seminars. They get to know their fellow 
workers, attend meetings in which management and 
labor representatives speak, and meet with community 
and government leaders. Fees, about $30. Mid-June 
through August. Apply: For Minneapolis—St. Paul group, 
William Overholt, 30 West 9th St., Minneapolis 2. For Los 
Angeles group, Charles Palmerlee, 715 S. Hope St., Los 
Angeles 17. For Hartford group, Elizabeth Johns, 167 
Tremont St., Boston 11. For Oregon groups (jobs in 


Milton-Freewater canneries with migrant workers). Paul 
Keyser, 831 S.W. Sixth Avenue, Portland 4, Gtegon. 


ORD EE NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL OF THE YMCA AND 
All RAO CREEDS. A DETAILED FOLDER DESCRIPTIVE OF EACH 
DUD ESSED TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE GROUP. FOR PROJ- 
“A SEMPAMPHLET “INVEST YOUR SUMMER 1953” OBTAINABLE 
(OUI MENT, 206 SOUTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 
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WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY ? 


(continued from page 3) 


gards the university as a place where a great variety of 
facts about life and literature. science and culture is con- 
veyed and no attempt is made to relate them to a meaning- 
ful whole. With a few notable exceptions, therefore. such 
provision as the university makes for religion is based on 
the assumption that here is an optional activity appealing 
to a few and conducted in such a way that even these few 
are rarely if ever made conscious of their unity. In turn, 
religious organizations seek to provide for members of the 
university Community an opportunity to receive and ex- 
press a faith which, if it is not actually hostile to the teach- 
ings of the university, is rarely a relating of the partial in- 
sights gained in that community to the whole meaning of 
life. 

At this point, if our diagnosis of the problem has any 
validity at all, it becomes necessary to suggest possible 
remedies. There is great danger of over-simplification here 
also. But the greater danger is not to propose any solution 
at all. It should be quite obvious that religion and the uni- 
versity need each other very much. It is, in fact. fair to 
say that neither can solve its problems without the other. 
This will arouse in many the fear that the independence of 
both institutions, the Church and the university, is about 
to be destroyed. We need not come to this conclusion: if 
we are thinking clearly we will see that the full contribu- 
tion of each to the other can be made only if the inde- 
pendence of each is maintained. Religion must help the 
university become truly universal. The university must help 
the religious institutions discover again their essential 
unity. And this process of mutual aid is not only desirable 
but quite possible because religion and the university 
really witness to the same truth: that truth is one though 
our apprehension and experience of it varies: that the con- 
straint of truth upon our lives is one that involves moral 
as well as intellectual assent. 


We have said that religion must help the university to 
become truly universal. Since it is the peculiar function of 
religion to bind men together in community, it is hardly 
novel to suggest that the role of religion might be inter- 
preted as that of providing for the university a conception 
of a dedication to the most inclusive and meaningful com- 
munity in which men can dwell together. That universal 
community has been variously defined and described. It 
would seem, however, that all descriptions of it have in 
common the emphasis upon humility and service. When 
we are most aware of our kinship with our fellowmen we 
are least inclined to assume that we possess all truth and 
all knowledge, and most impelled to employ what knowl- 
edge and skill we do possess in their service. The role of 
religion is surely to enable us so to conceive of our own 
lives that we testify that they are not our own, but belong 
to the source of all life acknowledged by us in reverence 
and loyalty—and to our brothers whose claim upon us we 
recognize by the devotion of our learning and skill to the 
common good. The university, if it exists to “make one” a 
varied collection of persons and disciplines, must have the 
power and guidance of religion. 
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The university will say to religion: “How can you he] 
us become one, when your own house is so tragically dj. 
vided? Now, it is my contention that this is a fair (question 
but that it is not enough just to ask it and turn away jp 
triumph from religion. May it not be that the university 
must help provide the answer? Significant reformations of 
religious institutions have come often in history from the 
universities. In the Protestant Christian tradition the names 
of Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon. Wittenberg pro. 
fessors: the young Puritans from Cambridge: and John 
Wesley of Lincoln College. Oxford. might be cited along 
with the men of Williams College who launched the Amer. 
ican foreign mission enterprise. Has the university lost jts 
reforming zeal and resigned from responsibility for the 
good of the Church and society? One can say with cer. 
tainty only that the question is so seldom asked that a firm 
answer could hardly be expected. 


A very modest proposal is here advanced. If our religious 
institutions will take seriously their responsibility for the 
universities, they will of necessity begin an attack upon the 
grave problem of their own disunity. Similarly. if the uni. 
versity should consider the possibility that it had some re. 
sponsibility to aid the religious groups in expressing their 
unity. it might well find itself launched on an exciting 
search for its own basic and inclusive understanding of its 
nature and unity. 

Taking the university seriously means. for religion, a 
determination to consider afresh its own pattern of thought 
and action in relation to the tremendous contributions 
made by the universities’ scholars to our knowledge of the 
world and ourselves. This will involve. necessarily. a re- 
fusal to be dismayed by the evidences of fragmentation of 
thought and action which are seen so much more clearly 
by religious leaders in the university than in the church 
and synagogue. The university which recognizes a respon- 
sibility to religion will not consider its responsibility dis- 
charged when it permits religious organizations freedom of 
action within certain well-defined limits. It will. rather, 
address itself to the very problem which makes the con- 
tribution of religion to the total academic enterprise so 
often a disappointing one: the problem of religious divi- 
sion. Is this, then. a suggestion that religion take over the 
problem of curriculum revision in the university. and the 
university assume the responsibility now carried by various 
religious organizations seeking unity? Obviously not. As 
institutions, both the university and the churches have ad- 
ministrative responsibilities which are their own. It is in 
the realm of understanding of their respective roles that 
religion and the university can most fruitfully serve each 
other. For. whatever may be the contemporary view of the 
gulf that lies between these two, they are one in purpose. 
Neither can adequately comprehend or responsibly fulfill 
its obligations apart from the other. 


RALPH DOUGLAS HYSLOP is a Professor in the Pacific 


School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. Formerly he was head 
of the student work of the Congregational Christian Church. 
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fellowship learning 


Church-related colleges help students find spiritual undergirding in gaining education 


In a crisis-time such as that which exists today, the church- 
related colleges must re-examine themselves. Is their con- 
tribution to church and to society unique? Or have they 
heen so deeply influenced by secularism, scientific hu- 
manism. relativism and the pervading attitude of neu- 
trality. that they cannot accept the challenge today of be- 
ing an essential witness to truth? The answers that are 
being given to these questions help illuminate the basic 
problems of education today. 


Community is basic 

“A fellowship in learning,” the creating of a sense of 
community, is the means Kalamazoo College has adopted 
to assist in developing religious faith and exact scholar- 
ship and a sense of dedication to service of mankind—the 
stated purposes of the college. 

Of primary importance in building a sense of com- 
munity is the creation of an atmosphere in which each 
individual feels accepted and able to relate himself to 
other members of the fellowship, bound together by 
agreement upon common ideals, beliefs, and search for 
common goals. Therefore selection of both faculty and 
students who are in basic accord with the purposes of the 
college is considered desirable practice. 

In order to interpret to new students the aims of the 
college and to give them a sense of belonging in a com- 
mon search for truth, a meaningful ritual has been pre- 
pared. The Ritual of Recognition for New Students, in the 
framework of a worship service, annually constitutes the 
first chapel of the year. The service is one in which the 
students. student-body president, faculty. administration, 
alumni. and a member of the Board of Trustees. all con- 
stituent groups of the college, participate. The aims of the 
college are clearly stated, commitments are made by fac- 
ulty “to serve youth as comrades in quest of truth .. . and 
to guard the standards of exact scholarship and of sound 
appreciation of the good, the true, the beautiful.” A 
charge is given by a board member to each student to be 
a “custodian of the property and equipment and endow- 
ment funds that carry an important part of the cost of 


The author of this article is LOUISE SALE CAS- 
SADY, Dean of Women at Kalamazoo College. She has 
long been a leader among national groups which are 
working to relate religion to higher education. These 
include the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association. Her article in this issue 
is based in part on a study of “What Is a Christian 
College” in which she has participated on behalf of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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college education, library, classroom, laboratories—all of- 
fered as an expression of faith in you.” 

Another device for the development of fellowship is 
the existence of seminar homes for faculty members, which 
have been built on the campus to facilitate easy and fre- 
quent meetings between faculty and students in both in- 
and-out-of class activities. Here students gather for class 
seminars, for “firesides” or groups discussion on funda- 
mental and ultimate issues of life or for individual chats. 

Societies rather than fraternities form the sub-groups for 
the social life of students. Membership is inclusive of all, 
invitations are issued to each member of the student body, 
whatever his race or creed, assuring freedom from the 
divisiveness existing on many campuses, even in colleges 
claiming to be Christian. 

Even the casual visitor upon the campus is aware of 
the spirit of friendliness which exists between faculty and 
students. the natural comradeship between men and women, 
and between students from different cultures. If not for 
all. at least for many who are sensitive to the value of 
feeling fully accepted into a fellowship built upon Chris- 
tian love. the very essence of life. this becomes a significant 
experience, freeing them for mature development—mental, 
emotional, spiritual. Appreciation can be felt for efforts 
made to overcome the estrangement and separation and 
loneliness of lives, which Tillich holds result from being 
“estranged from the Ground of our being.” a 


Relevance to life 


But what. we may inquire, is the procedure by which 
students can continue to comprehend the objectives of 
the college? No matter how well conceived the objectives, 
effective means must be found for establishing their rele- 
vance to daily endeavors. 

Let us turn to the consideration of a program at Park 
College. which gives indication of successfully relating 
students to the objectives of the college. The president 
of the college, writing in the Park College Record of De- 
cember 1951 says, “Every educator who visits our campus 
has occasion to remark that the college is unusual in 
knowing definitely what it wants to accomplish and is 
bending its energies toward that end.” To accomplish this, 
the Park Inventory Program has been instituted. Weekly 
forums of students and faculty meet together to discuss 
with each other their understanding of the goals of the 
college, “to register any confusion, doubt, or objection.” 
The forums are not considered “means of arriving at 
passive conformity to college requirements but are in- 
tended to stimulate understanding and partnership.” 

These forums offer an opportunity for students “to dis- 
tinguish between passive conformity and participa- 
tion in a program about which one holds conviction.” Also 


Continued on next page 
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fellowship in learning —continued 


they provide a means by which students can be encour- 
aged “to put more emphasis on first understanding, then 
participating, then judging.” The underlying belief in ed- 
ucation upon which this program rests is that education 
may be considered as: 


l. Establishing institutional goals 

2. Procuring institutional commitment to these goals 
3. Maintaining an open mind toward alternative goals 
4. Evaluating results objectively. 


In an age which places high value upon the attitude of 
neutrality and permits large numbers of students annual- 
ly to graduate lacking any religious commitments or eth- 
ical conviction or sense of direction, it is heartening to 
learn of so significant an effort. 

To the extent that these students come to base their 
lives upon the truth as they discover it, they can over- 
come the frequently existing dichotomy between convic- 
tion and intellectual life. 

In reading through the progress reports of the colleges 
participating in the study of What is a Christian College? 
conducted by Dr. Raymond McLain and sponsored by 
the Association of American Colleges, one becomes aware 
that certain church-related colleges have a definite and 
clear-cut conception of their role and know with cer- 
tainty the answers to queries pertaining to procedures, 
while others are wistful and searching and groping for 
effective ways of bearing witness within a Christian con- 
text of knowledge. 


Dynamic through integration 


Some colleges today are seeking to discover a dynamic 
in liberal education which comes from understanding the 
relationship of knowledge in all disciplines to the deeper 
meaning of truth. For some the answer is general educa- 
tion, with its concern for the integration of knowledge. 

Denison University, taking seriously its concern with the 
integration of knowledge, has given thought to the organ- 
izing of its curriculum. Every student, regardless of his 
field of specialization, is required to take core courses. 
According to the statement in the catalogue, these courses 
are planned because “every well-educated person needs 
certain skills and an understanding of the ideas, principles 


Who controls the college ? — continued 


aided by revisions of the curriculum through a student- 
faculty committee, but does not depend upon it. Indeed, 
the unity of outlook achieved by the student himself through 
the suffering of confusion, may be the best kind of unity 
after all. 

We do need men and women who are not dependent on 
prefabricated integrations, citizens who can see the rela- 
tionships, both good and bad, in a deliberately tangled 
series of facts. We need persons whose thinking does not 
merely follow the grooves cut out by some previous “crea- 
tive thinker.” Especially we need liberated students who 
are able to put their ideals and their jobs together, to see 
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and methods which are commonly used in the chief areas 
of modern knowledge.” They are required in order that 
the student may more intelligently assume his respongj. 
bilities as a citizen. Some of these core courses are: 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION—an investigation of the origins 
and developments of western culture and institutions. 
REFLECTIVE THINKING—the principles and problems of clear 
and accurate thought including analysis of meaning, logica] 
structure, and factual inquiry, with emphasis on scientific 
thinking. 

MODERN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES——a study of the 
principles of modern economics and sociology ... . 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC BEHAVIOR Or PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


FORMS OF FINE ARTS 

BASIC PHILOSOPHIC AND RELIGIOUS IDEAS—a study of basic 
ideas and ideals in contemporary civilization, with emphasis 
on our cultural heritage and the necessity for an adequate 
philosophy of life. 


These offerings are an indication that an attempt is be- 
ing made to have the course-work outside the area of con- 
centration develop a meaningful and coherent understand. 
ing of life. 

Denison University is to be commended for the progress 
made in arranging courses that will challenge students to 
understand the roots of the western civilization of which 
our Judeo-Christian religion is one of the most important. 
No culture has survived, to our knowledge, which has cut 
itself off from its roots. Today, with appalling illiteracy 
of our religious heritage, we need to be aware of the 
crucial problem which we face. 


Faculty’s important part 


The church-related college can encourage among its 
faculty the patient study that will enable them to arrive 
at sufficient agreement upon what is essential knowledge 
for each educated person. Upon this agreement can be 
built a program of courses that can assist the student in 
relating what he knows to what he does, which according 
to Ordway Tead is one of the major educational prob- 
lems of our day. If the student is to know the Truth that 
will set him free. the church-related college has an obli- 
gation to deal with the problem of specialization and frag- 
mentation of knowledge by re-organizing the curriculum 
to assist integration of religious thinking and experience. 


the connection between theories learned in the classroom 
and the practical details of the market place, who relate 
their loyalty toward profession or cause to a wider loyalty 
directed toward great social objectives, who know the facts 
of science and of society so well that no glib orator can de- 
ceive them, and who can think and express themselves with- 
out falling into fallacies. But no educational system can 
turn out such persons on some mass production assembly 
line. These liberated individuals have to be self-made. Dad 
can send his son to college, but he can’t make him a truly 
educated man. That prize goes only to the one who strives 


for it. 
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book reviews 


THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND THE 
UNIVERSITY. J. Robert Nelson, Editor. 
National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Single copy 50c; 12 for $5. 


“This study book is intended as a guide 
for American university students, through 
the give and take of discussion, to make 
out the ways in which being a Christian 
has a distinctive bearing on being a stu- 
dent, in the total round of university life.” 
So begins this short and pungent book. Un- 
like most “study” and “guide” books, this is 
no mere outline followed by a round of 
general questions. Rather, this volume con- 
tains incisive statements of the Christ-faith 
along with a penetrating analysis of college 
and university life. And the questions follow- 
ing each section are of central importance. 


The style and language of the book are 
very clear. The first chapter, by Waldo Beach, 
sets up the issue by declaring that all 
teaching is derived from some point of view, 
some basic faith. Therefore, the issue is not 
between those who have faith and those who 
do not have it. There is no “alternative to 
faith”; the real question is, What kind of 
faith does one have? This chapter contains 
a superb summary of the Christian faith. 
The inescapable implication is the necessity 
of acquaintance with the Christian faith if 
one is to be truly educated. 


The second chapter, by William Poteat, 
gives a brief history of the university since 
1200, but the major portion of his work is 
a sharp analysis of the purpose of a uni- 
versity with special reference to the claims 
of “finding Truth,” “preparing students for 
the good life,” “objective teaching,” and 
“the open-minded search for reality.” 


The chapter by Warren Ashby is an at- 
tractive and searching analysis of college 
life with special emphasis on: (1) what are 
“the rights, responsibilities, and relations” of 
the faculty, students, and administration? 
and (2) curricular and extra-curricular life, 
entitled, “The Mind in Evening Clothes” 
and “The Mind in Dungarees”. 
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The chapter by Wendell Dietrich de- 
scribes the problem of making college life 
a Christian vocation, of taking this part of 
our life seriously. He suggests the necessity 
of wrestling with the conflicting loyalties 
and demands of the campus, the family, the 
town, society at large, and the Church. Such 
an approach surely overcomes the isolation 
of the “Ivory Tower of Academia.” 

This reviewer can say without hesitation 
that this study book is the best of its kind 
that he has ever seen. It should be ideal for 
almost any kind of serious discussion group, 
whether faculty or student. College workers, 
lay or professional, and Christian Associa- 
tion directors will find this book most 
valuable. Above all, for students it will give 
order and direction both to their thinking 
and their discussion. 

William A. Spurrier, 
Wesleyan University 


MODERN POETRY AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADITION. Amos N. Wilder. Scrib- 
ner, 1952. $3. 


The fundamental assumption on which Dr. 
Wilder bases his study is that the creative 
imaginative expressions of culture are the 
best clues to the hidden movements and 
tendencies of the human spirit at work in 
the period during which they are produced. 
Every culture is inescapably religious, even 
though traditional forms and practices may 
be criticized or even repudiated; and the 
religious factors reveal themselves most 
clearly in the arts. Therefore any real under- 
standing of our present situation requires 
that the deeper cultural factors expressed 
by the arts be taken into account. 

Dr. Wilder believes that of all the arts, 
poetry as an art of language and word bears 
an especially close relationship to religion. 
On the one hand, religion requires poetry 
in order to express itself. On the other hand, 
even poetry which asserts its autonomy over 
against religion arises from experience 
which is profoundly and intimately related 
to religious experience. Thus the author 


“FENESTRAL ABSTRACTION” 
BY ROBERT MASSEY 


holds that an analysis of modern poetry is 
likely to be a fruitful enterprise. 

Turning to the contemporary scene, he 
notes that at a time when many groups in 
our society have become alienated from the 
Church, secular literature is moving toward 
theological and Christian themes. This is a 
fact which Dr. Wilder demonstrates in many 
fascinating examples. But what interests him 
most is the question of what this seemingly 
paradoxical fact means. In giving his answer 
he takes as his text an observation by 
Ignazio Silone, “The rediscovery of a Chris- 
tian heritage in the revolution of our time 
remains the most important gain that has 
been made in these last years for the con- 
science of our generation,” (p. 258). The 
entire book is devoted to a corroboration of 
this judgment in the strategic field of poetic 
creation. Dr. Wilder presents evidence that 
“Silone’s statement does not necessarily en- 
visage actual Christian confession by our 
generation. It announces, however, that the 
Christian faith has again become relevant 
and inescapable for men initiated into the 
modern experience. They are now in a posi- 
tion to recognize that it speaks to dilemmas 
for which they must have an answer; it 
speaks to their condition. Thus the new 
‘myth’ or vehicle of world-interpretation now 
evolving will at least take shape out of a 
renewed wrestling with the Christian tradi- 
tion,” (p. 259). 

The present writer believes that Modern 
Poetry and the Christian Tradition makes 
another important point. Modern poetry 
speaks to our condition. All of us have much 
to learn, about ourselves and the nature of 
our existence from the writers who are in- 
troduced in this book. Dr. Wilder offers 
superbly intelligent, perceptive, and_ pro- 
found guidance to those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with representative con- 
temporary poets and who desire to share 
the burden as well as the hope of their 
search for meaning. 


Cornelius Loew 
Lake Forest College 
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A WORSHIP SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil. For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 


. 
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CHRIST BORN! 


PROPHECY 

The foundations of the earth do shake, 

Farth breaks to pieces, 

Farth is split in pieces, 

Farth shakes to pieces, 

Farth reels like a drunken man. 

Farth rocks like a hammock; 

Under the weight of its transgression earth 
falls down 

To rise no more! 

Lift up your eyes to heaven and look upon 
the earth beneath: 

For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke. 

And the earth shall grow old like a robe: 

The world itself shall crumble. 

But, my righteousness shall be forever, 

And my salvation knows no end.! 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 

Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 

Make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God, 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: 
And the crooked shall be made straight, and 

the rough places plain: 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
And all flesh shall see it together: 
For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.- 

The historical order is not separated from 
the eternal order. What is new in the 
prophets and in Christianity, beyond all 
paganism, old and new, is that the eternal 
order reveals itself in the historical order. 
The suffering servant of God and the enemies 
because of whom he suffers, the Man on the 
Cross and those who fainted under the cross, 
the exiled and persecuted in all periods of 
history, have all transformed history. The 
strong in history fall: the strength of each 
of us is taken from us. But those who seem 
weak in history finally shape history, be- 
cause they are bound to the eternal order. 
We are not a lost generation because we are 
a suffering, destroyed generation. Each of 
us belongs to the eternal order, and the 
prophet speaks to all of us: Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people! 


Arise, shine: for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee 


NATIVITY 


And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel 
of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. And: the angel said 
unto them, lear not: for, behold, | bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
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be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels were 
gone away from them into heaven, the shep- 
herds said one to another, let-us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. And they came with haste, 
and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. And when they had 
seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child. 

And all they that heard it wondered at 
those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart. And_ the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard 
and seen, as it was told unto them.® 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” And because of his 
visitation, we may no longer desire God as 
if he were lacking: our redemption is no 
longer a question of pursuit but of sur- 
render to him whe is always and everywhere 
present. Therefore at every moment we pray 
that, following him, we may depart from our 
anxiety into his peace. 

kor God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved. He that  be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, he- 
cause he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Sen of God. And this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. For 
everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are wrought’ in 


Lord, shall we not bring these gifts to your 
service 

Shall we not bring to your service all our 
powers 


kor life, dignity, grace and order, 


(And intellectual pleasures of the senses? 
The Lord who created must wish us to create 
(nd employ our creation again in his service 
Which is already his service in creating.® 


He requires of us the sacrifice of all we 
would conserve and grants us gifts we had 
not dreamed of the forgiveness of our sins 
rather than our justification, repentance and 
sorrow for our transgressions rather than for- 
vetfulness, faith in him rather than con- 
fidence in ourselves, trust in his merey rather 
than sight of his presence, instead of rest 
an ever recurrent torment that will not let us 
be content, instead of the peace and Joy of 
the world, the hope of the world to come. He 
forces us to take our sorrows as a gift from 
him and to suspect our joys lest they be 
purchased by the anguish of his son inear- 
nate again in every neighbor. Ile ministers 
indeed to all our good but all our good is 
other than we thought. This conversion and 
permanent revolution of our human religion 
through Jesus Christ is what we mean by 
revelation. Whatever other men may say we 
can only confess, as men who live in history, 
that through our history a compulsion has 
been placed upon us and a new beginning 
offered us which we cannot evade. We must 
say with St. Augustine: “Walk by him the 
man and thou comest to God. By him thou 
goest, to him thou goest. Look not for any 
way except himself by which to come to 
him. For if he had not vouchsafed to be the 
way we should all have gone astray. There- 
fore he became the way by which thou 
shouldst come. / do not say to thee, seek the 
way. The way itself is come to thee: arise 


and walk 


Peace be to the brethren, and love with 
faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in’ sincerity. 
Amen.!! 


Resources: (') Isaiah 24:18-20 quoted from 
Tillich, Paul: The Shaking of the Founda- 
tions, (*) Isaiah 40:3-5. (*) Tillieh, Paul, 
op. p. 23. Isaiah 60:1. (°) Luke 
2:8-20. (°) John 1:14. (°) Auden, W. HL: 
For the Time Being: a Christmas oratorio, 
John 3:17-21. (%) Eliot, T. S.: Son of 
Man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with 
thine ears, IX, from Collected Poems. ('°) 
Niebuhr, Il. Richard: The Meaning of Reve- 
lation. ('') Ephesians 6:23-24. 

This service was prepared by R. Elizabeth 
Johns, a National Secretary of the YWCA, 
on the staff of the New England SCM. 
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PROGRAM 


Suggested theme for January CA meetings: 
“The Christian Student and the University” 


Study by a Preparatory Committee 

The following suggestions for four CA 
meetings are based on one of the prepara- 
tory books for the three Study Conferences 
of the United Student Christian Council 
which are to be held December 27, 1952- 
January 3, 1953. The book is The Christian 
Student and the University, edited by J. 
Robert Nelson (may be secured from the Na- 
tional Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., for 50 cents). See page 17 
of this magazine for a review of this book. 
If a small group of students and a faculty 
adviser could study the book before plan- 
ning this series of meetings, the discussion 
would be greatly enriched. 


MEETING ONE 


Christian Doctrine and the University 

Is it possible to teach objectively? Or, is 
Waldo Beach, author of Chapter One, cor- 
rect when he says of professors that “be- 
neath their solemn gowns of academic ob- 
jectivity, their slips of faith are always show- 
ing”? How does the university community 
deal with the basic doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith? 

For the first half of the period ask stu- 
dents of physics, biology, psychology, litera- 
ture and economics to take part in a panel 
discussion of the question: Is objectivity pos- 
sible in college teaching? Are other facts as 
well as the Christian faith revealed in the 


answers given by courses to these basically 
religious questions: What is the nature of 
the universe? What is human nature? What 
determines right and wrong? What brings 
ultimate satisfaction in life? 

Ask a professor to summarize the panel 
discussion and to raise questions concerning 
how the university community deals with 
three Christian doctrines: God and man; the 
mystery of iniquity; the power of God unto 
salvation. 

Close the meeting with the suggestion that 
(A members who live near each other form 
small study groups to attempt to answer for 
themselves questions raised in Chapter One 


of this book. 


MEETING TWO 


What Gives Unity to the University? 

When the forerunners of our universities 
developed, they were a part of the Christian 
Community of the cathedral towns of Eu- 
rope. They were founded upon a corporate 
response to God, “who is Lord of all Truth.” 
God was the center of university life in the 
Middle Ages. What gives unity to university 
life today? 

To open the discussion of these questions, 
ask a student to review briefly the origin of 
universities in the Middle Ages and the 
place of Christian faith in them. Ask an- 
other student to define the meaning of the 
university as William Poteat describes it in 


LATIN AMERICAN 


STUDY 


Sao Paulo, S. P. Brazil 


While you were enjoying your summer va- 
cation last August, Protestant students from 
many countries met in Brazil in mid-winter 
for two weeks of intensive study and discus- 
sion. The place of meeting was one of the 
loveliest spots I have ever seen: Sitio Das 
Figueiras, a large estate near Sao Paulo, cov- 
ered with eucalyptus and pines bordering on 
a lake. Although it was the first WSCF Con- 
ference ever held on the South American 
continent, it brought together a most mature 
group of students in a movement which may 
well have a decisive influence on the future 
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CONFERENCE 


of Latin America. Because it promises to be 
so significant, I want to introduce you to it. 


First of all, meet the delegates: 50 stu- 
dents and student leaders from 10 countries 
of Latin America, accompanied by Philippe 
Maury and three missionaries engaged in 
student work, the only Norte Americanos 
present. The students represented not only 
the three groups which make up the Latin 
American population—Negro, Indian and 
white—but included a young Brazilian pas- 
tor of Japanese descent and several Brazil- 
born German students. Many of the students 
were outstanding leaders on their campuses; 


Chapter Two (p. 28ff). Mimeograph the five 
presuppositions of a university (p. 45) ang 
discuss their validity and the extent to 
which they are true for your college or ypj. 
versity. 


MEETING THREE 
How Democratic Should College 
Government Be? 

In Chapter Three, Warren Ashby lists 
three major and four minor groups involved 
in the life and government of the college. 
The major groups are the administration 
the faculty, and the students. The minor 
ones are the alumni, the trustees, the towns. 
people and the families of the students, 
What are the responsibilities, rights and re. 
lations of each of these groups? See Who 
Controls the College?, by Hugo Thompson 
(on page 8 of this magazine). 

To open discussion of these questions, ask 
a representative of each of the seven groups 
to outline the concern of his group for the 
life of the college. Ask the president of the 
university or a dean to indicate how each 
group can make its contribution to demo. 
cratic college government. 


MEETING FOUR 
The Christian Vocation of Students 
Ask a freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, 
and graduate student to read Chapter Four 
by Wendell Detrich and discuss how one 
serves God through the calling of students, 
Close this series of meetings with a service 
of dedication to the task of a Christian in 
the university. See Student Prayer (pub- 
lished by the British SCM. and available 
from YWCA Bookshop, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., at $1.25). 


one of the Chileans is a rising young politi- 
cian; a Guatemalan is the President of the 
Association of University Students in his 
country. The bringing together of delegates 
who had to come by plane from points as 
far away as Mexico and Cuba was in itself 
evidence of the vitality of the new movement. 


Secondly, try to feel the concern mani- 
fested by all. We certainly did not sit 
around with long faces. A spirit of fellow- 
ship and fun permeated the whole confer- 
ence. But the seriousness and urgency of the 
job before us was constantly on our minds. 
We were all aware of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual disorientation of the great majority 
of university students. Reports from Bolivia 
and Columbia reminded us of the threat of 
rising clericalism and the immanence of reli- 
gious persecution. Reports on the growth of 
communist influence in the universities were 
staggering. In one university center alone, 
the communists are said to distribute three 
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student newspapers. And the death of Evita 
Peron, Wiiile the conference was in session, 
with the fanatical reaction of the Argentini- 
an masses Which it provoked, revealed the 
delicate political and social crisis through 
which Latin America is passing. Doors of 
opportunity are open to us now; no one can 
predict how soon they may be closed. 


Thirdly. consider the intense schedule for 
our conference. Worship, study and discus- 
sion began at 7:30 A.M. and continued until 
11:00 P.M. with a three-hour break at noon. 
Very little time was spent discussing the na- 
ture of faith in Jesus Christ and the decision 
it demands, a matter of much concern to 
many students in the U.S.A. On that point 
the Latin Americans had taken a stand long 
ago. Their concern was rather the content of 
their faith, the relevance of it to the prob- 
lems of their countries, the nature and mis- 
sion of the Church at this moment, and the 
ways and means by which they could develop 
a strong student Christian movement in each 
university center and country. Great interest 
was shown in discussions of the importance 
of the Church as a Christian fellowship and 
the urgency of relating students actively 
to it. 


Fourthly, | would like you to catch some- 
thing of the sense of mission which grew 
upon the delegates as the conference pro- 
gressed. Three emphases were expressed in 
committee reports and were present almost 
constantly in the discussion periods. The fact 
that we Christians have a Gospel implies the 
centrality of evangelism for each of us in- 
dividually and for each student Christian 
movement; our obedience to Jesus Christ 
calls us to participate in every phase of uni- 
versity life; and as Christians living in this 
precise period of history we are called upon 
to enter actively into the social and political 
movements of our countries. 


The Latin American continent is in a peri- 
od of crisis and in the long run it must solve 
its own great problems. Strong student Chris- 
tian movements in each country which can 
encourage the development of a sense of 
Christian vocation in Protestant students, and 
carry on a dynamic program of evangelism 
in each university center, may be able to be 
truly influential toward this end. But to do 
this task these movements, which are just 
now beginning, need our support urgently. 
They need the encouragement of Christian 
students of the U.S. who will live and work 
among them; they need more full-time stu- 
dent workers sponsored by the WSCF or the 
various denominational mission boards. They 
need funds to support new publishing ven- 
tures, to erect and maintain Christian stu- 
dent centers and hostels, and to aid in the 
development of the total program of national 
student Christian movements. 


Dick Shaull 
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We suggest — 


OFFER 
NO. 1 


OFFER 
NO. 2 


these enduring 
Christmas Gifts 


CHRIST IN POETRY—a truly valuable collection of re- 
ligious poetry. A delight for quiet reading; a treasure 
for leaders of group worship. T. C. and H. C. Clark. 


(List price $3.49) 


and THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for a year of nine issues. 
(Subscription rate, $1.50) 


BOTH—a five-dollar value—FOR $2.50 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE—Bernhard Anderson’s re- 
markably fresh approach to the Bible. The publisher 
has kindly extended the special arrangement which 


makes this offer possible. 
(List price $3.50) 


and THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for a year of nine issues. 
(Subscription rate $1.50) 


BOTH—a five-dollar value—FOR $3.50 


ORDER FORM 


The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. C. 


Please send OFFER No. 
(check ) 


, as described above. 


Enclosed is (postal note) for $ 


Send book to 


Send magazine to 


Gift card from 
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Digest of a pamphlet by Nansie Blackie 


THE VOCATION OF 


BEING A STUDENT 


A growing number of those who participate 
in student Christian organizations believe 
that study is the vocation of a Christian stu- 
dent, that it is the particular task to which 
God has called him for this period of his 
life. 

Whatever our reason for coming to college, 
so long as we stay there we must accept 
studentship as our calling. Far too few Chris- 
tians are choosing academic teaching as a life 
calling, probably because there is no tougher 
one going. It is therefore as important that 
the challenge of this calling be presented to 
students as it is to describe the work of the 
ministry or of service overseas. 

Another way of putting it is that the only 
difference between the Christian community 
in a university and the Christian community 
in, for example, a shoe factory, or a govern- 
ment department, lies in the type of daily 
work. The skills and 


case will differ because the material differs. 


disciplines in each 
There are certain disciplines and attitudes 
which students should have in common if 
they are to take their vocation seriously; e.g., 
honesty, intellectual rigor and energy, un- 
derstanding, imagination, humility, respect. 
conviction and expectancy. 

A little Biblical 


faith may lead us to the assurance that the 


understanding of the 
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WHY AND HOW OF GROUP STUDY 


In the notable pamphlet “Why and How of Group Study” Nansie Blackie 


draws upon the rich experience of the British Student Christian Movement and 


upon considerable acquaintance with American student Christian groups. The 


pamphlet is published at a time when every university Christian movement js 


becoming sharply aware that study is a Christian vocation and must be cen. 


tral to an adequate Christian witness to the college and university. This 
emphasis was very much a part of this year’s NSCY meeting (reported in this 
magazine last month). The pamphlet is available from the USCC, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., at 25¢ a copy, $2.25 for 10 to one address. 


search for truth is a demand laid on us by 
God—and this. will involve 
doubt because of the way our minds work. 
If all truth comes from God, can it lead 
away from him or only from our misunder- 
standing of him? Fear of the truth is lack 
of faith and this rather than doubt is the 
the demand and 


necessarily 


real betrayal of his calling 
adventure of learning. 


WHY STUDY GROUPS? 

God always comes to man personally. He 
always comes to a man through and with 
men. We God 
through other people. 


other cannot know except 


The study group is a personal group in 
the sense that it witnesses by its very ex- 
istence to a kind of truth which cannot be 
grasped simply by the ordinary processes of 
thought of 
mathematics is the purest 


presumably 
should 


a personal community in another 


abstract which 


form. It 
also be 
sense: a group of friends. God always comes 
to men in the context of other men. If we 
are to think of study groups as places of 
waiting upon God, they must consist of men 
and women who trust each other, who learn 
from each other, each esteeming the other 
as himself. Nothing will destroy this like 
the man who has all the answers. He no 
longer recognizes his dependence upon other 
men. In the end of the day, therefore, he will 
no longer be capable of recognizing his de- 
pendence upon God. As the prominent writer 
Charles Williams has observed, “Some things 
were possible only to a man in companion- 


ship. .. . No mind was so good that it did 
not need another mind to counter and equal 
it, and to save it from conceit and blindness 
and bigotry and folly. Only in such a balance 
could humility be found.” 


God comes to a man as he is. As he js: 
that is, where the man himself is. God does 
not say to a man: if you were in a different 
kind of place | could save you. He comes 
to a man where he is, lost, confused, per- 
plexed, despairing. 

The Bible and the daily newspaper, the 
Bible and contemporary literature, the Bible 
and the personal perplexity of the tormented 
soul; each is the essential commentary on 
the other. 

Now, what is the advantage of trying to 
hold together these two very different worlds 
in group study? Is it not sufficient to do it 
in private study? To that the answer must 
‘be that together of the 


agony and confusion of the world, and the 


such a_ holding 
illumination of faith, is immensely difficult. 
It is not an intellectual achievement alone, 
but a personal one; that is, one of awareness 
of people, ourselves and others, who are 
often in painful situations. The healing of 
the breach between the world of the Bible 
and the thought forms, pre-occupations, and 
assumptions of our own day, can only take 
place in a personal community: not in the 
mind of one man only. Those Christians 
and non-Christians who in any small meas 
ure share the “twisted and distracted mind’ 
of the world’s suffering must learn to hold 
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together in personal groups of love and 
sympathy and patience. A Christian organi- 
zation is failing in its Christian task when 
it does not offer that kind of a group as 
both a refuge starting-point to dis- 
placed contemporaries in a lost university. 


God calls us in the Church, the Body of 
Christ. When we call a Christian organiza- 
tion within the university a “reconciling” or 
a “redemptive” community, we are really 
saying that in some way it is expressing the 
life of the Church in that place. For the 
Church is, we believe, “the body of Christ,” 
in whose life Christ’s work of love and 
redemption is continually expressed and re- 
newed. 

No Christian may regard the fact that he 
is a student as an accident. He has been 
set in the body, perhaps we might say, as 
a humble part of the intellect which lives not 
for itself but for the whole body. He is 
to help with the offering of the understand- 
ing and articulation of God’s family. Study 
is therefore not simply a device which we 
use in order to induce our contemporaries 
to accept the Christian faith in an_ intel- 
lectually respectable form. It is rather an 
offering which we make to God. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Nature of a study group. The natural unit 
of fellowship of a Christian organization on 
a campus is the study group rather than 
the committee or the sub-committee or the 
whole of the membership of the organization 
in that particular college. This is the ap- 
propriate unit for the proper work of the 
university to which we are called. 

Usually, a study group will consist of 
six to fifteen students, under the leadership 
of a senior student, meeting regularly 
throughout a term or a semester to study 
one theme which is significant in the life 
of the Christian Church. 

Regular meeting Is essential for thorough 
work. One theme is studied over a_ period 
of time, and serious reading undertaken out- 
side the meetings of the group. This dis- 
tinguishes the study group from a discus- 
sion group, a buzz group, or a cell group: 
each of these other types may change its 
theme from week to week and demand no 
substantial preparation between meetings on 
the part of its members. 

Study groups should not be planned in- 
dependently, but within the whole frame- 
work of the activity of the Christian organ- 
ization, so that groups do not become self- 
contained cells into which no wider life 
comes, from which no life flows. Themes for 
study groups should be determined in rela- 
tion to the total year’s program. Details of 
group times and meeting places should be 
displayed at the open meetings of the or- 
ganization and on college notice boards, The 
prayer life of the organization should show 
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an awareness of the work going on in study 
groups. 


Themes. The nature of our concern for 
study springs from the Biblical conception 
of God, man and history. It demands that 
all study should be seen in its Biblical con- 
text. This attempt to make “Biblical think- 
ing” a reality in the student Christian Move- 
ment is a fundamental concern shared by all 
and being tackled in many different ways. 
We should use whatever resources are avail- 
able to us—Bible study retreats, plans for 
Bible reading designed for groups or or- 
ganizations, and systematic group Bible study. 
One of the greatest problems is that for many 
reasons the majority of students in the pre- 
sent generation bring to the Bible an un- 
fortunate combination of both ignorance and 
actual misapprehension, which means that 
often we have to learn something about what 
it is and what it is not before we can learn 


to read it and study it in such a way that 


the word of God speaks to us through it. 


Apart from Bible study, it is likely that 
subjects covered will fall under four very 
general headings: doctrine, social and_ polli- 
tical questions, problems of “personal” life, 
and specific university concerns. 

Any study group, whether it be on a 
political, cultural or doctrinal issue, must be 
imaginatively aware, in its thinking, con- 
clusions, and actions, of its involvement in 
Christ with people of different convictions 
and circumstances, both theological and 
political. Two ways of doing this are by 
the use of publications of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation such as the bi- 
monthly News-Sheet and the quarterly Stu- 
dent World, and by making sure that foreign 
students enter fully into all kinds of groups. 


Planning for study groups. At the very 
start of the semester the CA members should 
be made aware of the study program that is 
to be undertaken. If possible, the plans 
should be announced in a pre-sessional re- 
treat or conference. It is essential that one 
member of the committee or cabinet, probably 


called the “study secretary,” should have the 
study program as his main concern. During 
the spring the foundation for the work of 
the next year should be. made. The begin- 
ning of a semester is so rushed and dis- 
organized that it is the worst time to begin 
to arrange a study program. 

After the election of the cabinet and new 
committees in the spring, one of the first 
jobs of the new study secretary is to obtain 
study leaders for and arrange for a one-day 
or week-end local conference for their train- 
ing. This will be in addition to the in- 
valuable regional and national summer 
training conference which they should at- 
tend. One of the best methods of training 
study group leaders is to have them par- 
ticipate in larger study conferences, for the 
best experience is to be in a group where 
study is done effectively. 

Thereafter, two or three times a term, if 
possible, the study group leaders and the 
study secretary should meet together for 


Bible 


progress and sharing difficulties, for further 


prayer study, for reporting 


instructions and clarification. 


Continuity and discipline. For effective 
work the group must expect regular at- 
tendance, else the continuity of the experi- 
ence will be lost, for some or much time 
will be used in an effort to keep the casual 
members abreast of the group discoveries. 

For serious study individual preparation 
by the members is essential. Only when each 
has read the relevant material and thought 
about it independently of the group will he 
be ready to make fresh and helpful contri- 
butions and receive the really valuable dis- 


coveries. 


The life of the group. Once members of the 
group get to know one another they will 
find it a great enrichment of their fellowship 
to remember one another in their private 
devotions. There is no adequate preparation 
for this work which neglects prayer. The 
group leaders job entails an almost pas- 
toral responsibility for the members of the 
group, for in a real fellowship more is of 
concern than the immediate job on hand. 
Help in difhculties of any kind will be ap- 
preciated especially by young members, if 
tactfully offered. 

The question “to begin with prayer or 
not to begin with prayer” cannot be decided 
except in relation to particular groups. It 
should not be forgotten that Christians 
should pray for the group before it meets. 
If the group leader is sensitive, he will dis- 
cover the point at which the group might 
agree to start with prayer. The members 
may agree later to remember one another 
in their private devotions. They may even 
discipline themselves according to an agreed 
rule for morning and evening prayer, for 
prayer will be at the basis of all good study. 
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